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About  57.4  million  acres  of  all  wheat 
are  reported  seeded  or  to  be  seeded  for 
the  1955  crop.  This  is  4.6  million  acres 
below  the  62.0  million  acres  seeded  for 
the  1954  crop,  and  18.0  million  acres 
below  the  1944-53  average.  The  wheat 
acreage  allotment  program,  with  mar- 
keting quotas,  is  the  principal  factor  in 
the  decline. 

The  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast 
at  662  million  bushels  as  of  April  1. 


The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  pro- 
duction will  be  made  June  10.  If  farm- 
ers seed  the  acreage  indicated  by  their 
March  1  intentions  and  yields  are  aver- 
age, the  spring  wheat  crop  would  be 
about  177  million  bushels.  On  this  basis, 
production  of  winter  and  spring  wheat 
would  total  about  839  million  bushels, 
compared  with  970  million  bushels  in 
1954  and  1,154  million  bushels,  the 
1944-53  average. 


UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
AGRICULTURAL  MARKETING  SERVICE 
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THE    WHEAT  SITUAT-ION 


Approved  by  the  Outlook  and  Situation  Board,  April  21,  1955 

SUIvlMARY 

The  carryover  of  wheat  on  July  1,  1955  is  now  expected  to  be  a 
record  of  about  a  billion  bushels.    This  is  about  100  million  bushels 
more  than  on  July  1,  1954y  and  the  smallest  increase  since  1952-53, 
when  the  buildup  in  stocks  began.    Reflecting  prospects  for  a  further 
decline  in  production  and  some  likely  inorease  in  disappearance,  the 
carrjrover  on  July  1,  1956  may  be  somewhat  smaller  than  the  record 
stocks  on  July  1  of  this  year.    Most  of  the  carryover,  both  this  year 
and  next,  will  be  owned  or  controlled  by  CCC, 

The  winter  wheat  crop  is  forecast,  as  of  April  1,  at  662  million 
bushels,  16  percent  smaller  than  the  1954  crop  and  24  percent  below 
the  19Z(4.-53  average.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will 
be  made  June  10,    If  spring  v^eat  farmers  seed  the  acreage  indicated  by 
their  March  1  intentions  and  yields  are  average,  about  177  million 
bushels  v;ould  be  produced.    This  would  cean  a  total  crop  of  around 
840  million  bushels,  14  percent  below  1954  and  27  percent  below  average. 
Domestic  disappearance  and  exports  in  1955°56  may  be  slightly  above 
the  875  million  estimated  for  this  year. 

A  total  of  57.4  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  indicated  by  com- 
bining the  intended  seeded  acreage  of  spring  wheat  with  last  December's 
estimate  of  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  planted.    This  is  a  decline  of 
about  4»6  million  acres  from  the  62.0  million  acres  planted  for  the 
1954  wheat  crop  and  21,4  million  acres  less  than  the  acreage  planted 
for  winter  and  spring  wheat  crops  in  1953,  the  last  year  in  vrtiich 
acreage  allotments  and  marketing  quotas  were  not  in  effect. 

Present  indications  continue  to  point  to  an  increase  of  about  5 
percent  in  the  total  world  exports  of  wheat  in  1954"55  over  the  852 
million  bushels  exported  a  year  earlier,  thus  arresting  the  downward 
trend  since  1951-52,  when  a  record  1,066  million  bushels  were  exported. 
The  quantity  of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carryover  in  the  four 
principal  exporting  countries  as  of  April  1,  1955,  is  estimated  at 
about  1^907  million  bushels.    This  is  almost  the  same  as  the  record 
for  that  date  a  year  earlier. 

It  now  appears  that  vrtieat  prices  may  have  started  to  adjust 
downward  to  the  new  crop  movement  and  to  lower  loan  rates.  Cash 
prices  of  hard  winter  wheat  at  Kansas  City  and  spring  wheat  at  Minnea- 
polis in  early  April  were  down  about  12  and  17  cents,  respectively, 
from  the  highs  for  this  marketing  year  reached  in  March.    The  price 
of  soft  red  winter  at  St,  Louis  was  down  I9  cents  compared  with  its 
high  in  late  January,    Since  early  April  there  has  been  some  price 
recovery,  especially  in  hard  winter  -wheats.    The  national  minimum 
average  loan  rate  to  farmers  for  the  1955  crop  will  be  $2.06  compared 
with  i2.24  for  the  1954  crop. 


Fall -sown  vheat  came  through  the  past  vinter  in  generally  good 
condition  over  most  of  Europe.    Reports  to  date  indicate  that  wlntex^lll 
vas  average  or  less.    Weather  was  unfavorahle  for  spring  work  in  a  numloer 
of  areas,  and  in  mid -April,  though  spring  seeding  was  "becoming  more  active, 
it  was  still  behind  schedule  in  parts.    Soil  conditions  were  mostly  sat- 
isfactory at  latest  report. 

Increased  acreage  is  reported  in  a  number  of  the  larger  produci. 
countries,  but  fall-sovm  acreage  vas  sharply  reduced  in  the  United  Kint  m, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  parts  of  Scandinavia.    It  is  still  too  early  to  lave 
":a  reliable  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  these  shortages  can  be  maae  up 
by  increased  spring  wheat  acreage,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that  the  total 
wl.eat  acreage  will  be  as  large  as  in  195^,  in  those  countries. 

World  wheat  production  in  I95I+  was  estimated  at  6,825  million  bush- 
els, 7  percent  less  than  the  large  1953  crop,  but  17  percent  more  than  the 
,.19U5-lt9  average.    The  decline  from  1953  includes  a  total  reduction  of  over 
^^00  million  bushels  in  Canada  and  the  United  States . 

.  ;  THE  CURRENT  DOMESTIC  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND-    In  19^+5 -50,  the  average  supply  of  wheat  in  con- 
tinental United  States  was  1,U07  million  bushels  (15  percent 
above  the  1,226  million -bushel  1936-45  average).    The  19^5-50 
average  consisted  of  carryover  of  old  wheat  (in  millions),  232; 
production,  1,172;  and  imports  for  domestic  use,  3.    Total  dis- 
appearance averaged  1,155  million  bushels,  consisting  of  civil- 
ian and  military  food,  U85  in  the  U.  S.  and  k  in  the  Territories; 
feed,  I6I;  seed,  87;  and  exports,  klQ.    Use  for  alcohol  averaged 
only  0,k  million  bushels.    Carryover  stocks  at  the  end  of  this 
period  were  larger  than  at  the  beginning,  reflecting  large  crops 
during  the  period . 

Wheat  prices  to  growers  advanced  from  an  average  of  68 
cents  per  bushel  in  19l^0-Ul  to  a  record  season  average  of  $2,29 
for  the  191^7  crop.    From  I938  to  late  19^^  the  level  of  the  loan 
rates  under  the  supiDort  programs,  which  reflected  the  general  rise 
in  prices  farmers  paid,  was  an  important  factor  in  domestic  wheat 
prices.    From  19^2  through  19!4-5  wheat  feeding  was  exceptionally 
heav^-j  large  quantities  of  wheat  were  also  subsidized  for  indus- 
trial use.    Beginning  in  early  19^5,  export  demand,  stimulated  by 
the  various  foreign  aid  programs,  became  a  very  important  price 
factor. 

High  wheat  prices  in  19^1-7-^8  reflected  strong  foreign 
demand  for  U.  S.  wheat,  resulting  from  short  crops  in  many  im- 
porting countries.    With  the  harvest  of  the  near-record  crop  in 
ICikQ  and  relatively  large  crops  in  importing  countries,  the^ 
loan  program  again  became  an  important  price  factor  along  with 
the  strong  demand.    The  price  to  growers  (which  includes  unre- 
deemed loans  at  average  loan  rates)  for  the  19^8,  1950,  1951.  and 
1952  crops  averaged  about  at  the  effective  loan  rate -announced 
rate  less  storage.    The  price  to  growers  for  the  19^9  and  ^953 
crops,  however,  averaged  about  7  and  8  cents,  respectively, 
below  the  effective  loan. 
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"arr:y-over  July  1^  19$  ^  ^May  Be  About  A 
Billion  Bushels --An  All -Time  Record 

The  carryover  July  1,  I955  is  now  e>5)ected  to  be  about  a  billion 
bushels.    The  CCC  is  expected  to  own  or  control  about  a  billion  bushels, 
and  in  addition  there  will  be  some  old  ••crop  free  wheat  still  available. 
The  derivation  of  the  quantity  held  under  the  support  program  is  shown 
below.    Some  of  these  figures  used  are  estimated  or  forecast. 


Item  \  Quantity 


(1)  Owned  by  CCC  on  July  1,  195^  :    .  775 

(2)  Delivered  to  CCC,  July  1-February  28,  I955  :  +  6k 

(3)  Total  CCC  ownership  first  8  months,  195^-55  :  ~B39 
(h)  Sales,  July  1,  195UFebruary  28,  195a;  :  -  137 

(5)  Owned  by  CCC  on  February  28,  I955  :  702 

(6)  Sales,  March  1  to  July  1,  I955  •  -  10$ 

(7)  Remaining  in  hands  of  CCC  on  July  1,  I955  :  597 

(8)  Deliveries  of  I952  and  I953  reaeal  :  -f  18 

(9)  Old  wheat  owned  by  CCC  on  July  1,  I955  :  515 

(10)  19514.  crop  deliveries  :  +  385 

(11)  Derived  CCC-owned  or  controlled,  July  1,  1955:  1,000 


Total  supplies  for  195^-55  are  indicated  at  1,875  million  bushels 
including  the  carryover  on  July  1,  I954  of  902  million  bushels,  the  195^ 
crop  of  970  million,  and  an  allowance  for  imports  of  3  million  {l,k  mil- 
lion bushels  were  imported  July  1  through  February  28).    With  food  esti- 
mated at  i^85  million,  feed  at  75  million,  and  seed  at  65  million,  total 
domestic  disappearance  is  now  indicated  at  625  million  bushels.  Exports, 
which  totaled  about  209  million  bushels  in  July-March,  may  amount  to 
250  million  bushels  for  the  12  months,  JuIjf- June .    This  would  make  total 
disappearance  875  million  bushels.    The  official  carryover  estimated  for 
July  1,  1955  will  be  published  July  22. 

Wheat  Prices  Decline  from  High 
Levels  in  Late  March 

It  now  appears  that  wheat  prices  may  have  started  to  adjust  down- 
ward to  the  new  crop  movement  and  to  lower  loan  rates.    Cash  prices  of 
hard  winter  at  Kansas  City  and  spring  wheat  at  Minneapolis  in  early 
April  were  down  about  12  and  I7  cents,  respectively,  from  the  high 
levels  of  the  season  reached  in  March.    The  price  of  soft  red  winter  at 
St.  Louis  declined  19  cents  from  late  January  to  early  April..  Since 
early  April  there  has  been  some  price  recovery,  especially  in  hard 
winter  wheat. 

Prices  for  the  I955  wheat  crop  will  be  supported  at  82  l/2  percent 
of  the  parity  price  to  be  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  1955-56  marketing 
year,  but  not  less  than  a  national  average  of  $2.06  per  bushel,  as  an- 
nounced on  September  15,  I95U.    The  national  average  for  the  I954  crop 
was  $2.2l+,  det-^rrain^  on  the  bQ.si6  of  90  percent  of  parity  as  of 
_July  1,  1951^. 
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¥heat  from  the  195^  crop  placed  under  price  support  to  March  15 
■•^^■^•^led  427.1  million  bushels,  of  which  ll6,5  million  were  farm-stored, 
260.8  million  warehouse -stored,  and  29.8  million  were  under  purchase 
agreements.    A  year  earlier,  552.3  million  from  the  larger  1953  crop 
were  under  price  support.    Up  to  March  15,  farmers  had  redeemed  22.3 
million  bushels.    Sales  by  CCC,  July  1  through  April  15,  totaled; 207  mil- 
lion bushels,  of  which  I85  million  were  sold  for  export  and  22  million 
bushels  in  the  domestic  market.    Sales  for  export  included  almost  1  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  which  was  out  of  condition,  and  sales  in  the  domes- 
tic market,  8  million  bushels  of  such  wheat. 


THE  CURRErr  WORLD  WHEAT  SITUATION 

BACKGROUND  -  Supplies  of  wheat,  in     principal  exporting 
countries --United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  and  Argentina-- 
on  January  1,  194.4  were  a  record  2,206  million  bushels.  By 
January  I946  they  were  down  to  1,397  million  bushels  and 
in  January  I947  were  1,352  million.    Wartime  depletion  of 
food  supplies  in  im,porting  countries  and  poor  crops  in 
many  areas  cause  greatly  increased  disappearance  from  the 
exporting  countries  in  1945-47.    Supplies  increased  to 
1,872  million  in  January  1951,  declined  to  1,668  million 
a  year  later,  and  then  rose  36  percent  to  a  record  2,271 
million  bushels  in  January  1953,  as  a  result  of  large 
crops  in  Canada,  the  United  States,  Argentina  and 
Australia  in  I952.    Supplies  increased  further,  by  17 
percent,  to  a  new  high  of  2,647  million  bushels  on 
January  1,  1954,  and, by  another  4  percent,  to  2,7^0  million 
bushels  on  January  1,  1953 .    Supplies  by  countries,  19^5-55, 
are  shown  in  table  l4. 

Four -Country  Supplies  Available  For 
Export  or  Carryover  Slightly 
Below  Record  Year  Earlier 

The  quantity  of  wheat  available  for  export  or  carryover  from  cur- 
rent supplies  in  the  four  principal  exporting  countries  as  of  Aptil  1, 
1955  is  estimated  at  about  1,907  million  bushels.    This  is  almost  the 
same  as  the  record  for  that  date  of  a  year  earlier. 

In  addition  to  domestic  requirements  for  the  full  year, the 
United  States  had  on  April  1  about  1,042  million  bushels  available  for 
export  or  for  carryover  into  the  new  marketing  year  beginning  July  1. 
Canada  had  about  551  million  bushels  available  for  export  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  season  or  for  carryover  August  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new 
marketing  year  in  that  country, 

Argentina's  excess  over  domestic  requirements  on  April  1  was 
estimated  at  about  I58  million  bushels.    This  is  available  for  export 
and  for  carryover  into  the  next  marketing  year  beginning  December  1, 
1955.    The  estimate  for  Australia  for  the  same  date  is  about  I56  mil- 
lion bushels .    Table  15  shows  how  these  figures  were  derived  and  fig- 
ures are  shown  for  the  same  date  for  the  2  preceding  years. 


Vforld  i-/heat  Crop  in  1951  7  Percent 
Belov  Lsr,f:e  Crop  Je'&r  L^rliev 

World  wheat  production  in  19Sh  ie  estimated  at  6,625  million  bushels 
by  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Ser-/ice.    (See  table  11),    This  is  U85  million 
bushels,  or  ?  percent.,  lets  than  tne  large  1953  wheat  crop,  but  985  million 
bushels,  or  17  percent,  mors  than  the  19U5-U9  average «    The  decline  this 
year  includes  a  total  reducbion  of  over  500  million  bushels  in  the  crops 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States,    Ivheat  production  in  Eiu'ope,  estin;ated  at 
1,710  million  bushels,  is  slightly  less  than  the  record  in  1953 e  Sharp 
increases  were  reported  for  France  and  Spain j  while  production  in  Italy  was 
much  lower.    Production  of  wheat  in  Asia  was  placed  at  1^715  million  bushels 
and  in  Africa  at  210  million  bushels,  the  saiae  as  in  1953.    The  wheat  crop 
in  Argentina  was  forecast  at  275  million  bushels,  about  U7  million  above 
the  previous  year.    The  crop  in  Australia  is  estimated  at  16?  million  bushels 
for  195ao5  compared  with  196  million  in  1953-5U. 

world  Exports  of  v^at  Ud 
About"3  Percent 

Present  indications  cont:xue  to  point  to  an  increase  of  about  5  per- 
cent in  the  total  exports  of  wheat  in  19$'L-^$  over  the  852  million  bushels 
exported  a  year  earlier,  thus  arresting  the  dox^mward  trend  in  world  exports 
from  the  record  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52.    United  States  exports 
are  expected  to  be  about  250  p.illion  bushels  compared  with  217  million  in 
1953-5^4*    Canadian  exports  will  probably  be  somewhat  below  last  season's 
level  of  268  million  oushels, 

Argentina's  195U-55  (July-June)  ex]-orts  x^rill  probably  exceed  the  110 
million  bushels  exported  in  1953-5u»    The'l95i;-55  crop  of  275  million  bushels 
would  be  sufficient  to  provide  exports  of  that  b±zq  In  view  of  the  shipments 
iriade  since  July  195U  from  old-crop  i/heat.    Australia's  ejqDorts  are  ejected 
to  be  well  above  the  71  million  of  1953-5U  (July-June);    The  195U  crop  was 
smaller  than  iii  1953  but  very  large  supplies  of  old-crcp  wheat  are  available. 

Exports  and  percentage  of  total  exports  by  the  four  major  exporting 
countries,  5-year  averages,  1919-U9,  annual,  1950-51  through  19S3-$h,  and 
July-i-iarch,  i953-5u  and  195ii-55,'  are  sho-^jn  in  table  15> 

THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  V/HEAT  IN  1955-56 

BACKGROUM)  -  Unusually  large  e3q:orts  of  breadgrains  ab- 
sorbed more  than  the  excess  over  domestic  needs  from  the 
billion-bushel  whaaL  crops  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States  in  19Uii-U8,    Large  United  States  exports  also  held 
doT'jn  the  incfease  in  the  size  of  the  carryover  through 
July  1952,    Exports  of  wheat,  including  products,  during 
the  marketing  years  19U5-U6  through  19U8-li9  averaged  aij.U 
million  bushels,  but  declined  to  299  million  bushels  in 
19a9-50,    Largely  as  a  result  of  the  war  in  Korea  and 
reduced  availability  in  other  exporting  countries,  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  in  1950-51  :ncreased  to  366 
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million  bushels.    In  1951-^2  they  reached  U?5  million 
bushels,  reflectir.g  small  exports  from  Southern  Hemi- 
sphere countries  and  unusually  large  takings  by  European 
countries^    Japan,  India,  and  Brazil.    In  the  7  years 
ending  with  ] 951-52  the  Unitea  States  was  the  leadinfe 
exporter  of  wheat,  with  an  annual  average  of  Ul?  million 
bushels,  or  U6  percent  of  the  total  world  trade, 

Exports  declined  about  one -third  in  1952-53 ^  drop- 
ping to  317  million  bushels.    With  a  record  1952  crop  in 
Canada,  exports  from  that  country  again  exceeded  those 
from  the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  prior  to  19ii5-U6. 
In  1952-53 J  total  world  trade  in  wheat  and  flour  declined 
to  about  98?  million  bushela>  7  percent  below  the  all-time 
high  of  1,066  million  bushels  in  1951-52.    This  reflected 
a  record  world  1952  wheat  crop  and  larger  wheat  reserves 
in  importing  countries.    It  also  reflected  the  negotiation 
of  a  truce  in  Korea  and  some  easing  in  international  ten- 
sions « 

in  1953"5U,  world  trade  continued  to  decline  and 
the  share  of  the  United  States  dropped.    Larger  quantities 
were  available  in  other  exporting  countries,  while  import 
requirements  in  major  importing  countries  were  less  than 
in  1952-53. 

Smaller  1955  Crop  May  Be  Less 
than  Total  Disappearance 

"The  winter  wheat  crop  was  forecast  at  662  million  bushels  as  of 
April  1,  16  percent  smaller  than  the  195U  crop  and  2h  percent  below  the 
19Ull*53  average.    The  first  estimate  of  spring  wheat  production  will  be 
made  June  10.    If  spring  wheat  farmers  seed  the  acreage  indicated  by  their 
March  1  intentions  and  yields  are  average,  the  spring  wheat  crop  would  be 
about  177  million  bushels.    The  acreage  finally  seeded  to  spring  wheat 
may  be  affected  somewhat  by  developmente  after  March  1.    Announcement  by 
the  Department  1/  on  March  8  of  the  amendment  to  the  wheat  allotment  pro- 
gram specifically  stating  how  durum  vrheat  could  be  sown  in  excess  oi" 
allotments  may  result  in  some  shift  back  to  this  crop  from  other  grains. 
Difficulties  in  obtaining  seed  of  rust  resistant  varieties,  and  ih  con- 
toliing  disease,  however,  may  restrict  the  shift. 

•.,  The    winter  wheat  forecast  of  April  1  and  the  177  million 
bushels  for  spring  wheat,  based  on  intentions  and  average  yields,  add  to 
an  all-\>rheat  total  of  about  8U0  million  bushels.    This  is  Ih  percent  smaller 
than  970  million  bushels  produced  in  195U,  and  27  percent  below  the  1914U-53 
average  of  1,15U  million  bushels,    (Table  2). 

1/  Public  law  6,  5Uth  Congress,  required  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
increase  farm  marketing    quotas  and  acreage  allotments  for  the  1955  Class 
II  Dur''jm  wheat  crofi  was  signed  by  the  President  on  February  19,  1955*  The 
change  in  marketing  quotas  must  be  on  farms  where  Class  II  Duram  wheat 
has  been  produced  in  one  or  more  of  the  past  ten  years  in  counties  designate- 
by  the  Secretary  in  the  States  of  Minnesota,  MonLana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Eakota, 
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A  crop  of  8U0  million  bushels  would  be  below  the  likely  total  disap- 
pearance and  result  in  some  reduction  in  the  carryover. 

Danestic  disappearance  for  1955-56  is  estimated  at  about  65O  mil- 
lion bushels.    Food  and  seed  use  may  be  about  the  same  as  the  U85  million 
and  65  million  bushels  estimated  for  195^-55,  while  feed  use  may  be  100 
million  bushels,  which  is  above  that  for  the  current  year.    United  States 
exports  in  1955-56  will  depend  upon  many  factors,  including  the  size  and 
distribution  of  the  1955  crop  in  countries  other  than  the  United  States. 
If  overall  conditions  are  about  the  same  as  in  195i+-55,  exports  from  the 
United  States  would  probably  be  about  the  same  as  in  the  current  year. 

Seeded  Acreage  of  A21  Wheat 
Reduced  about  7  Percent 

Seedings  of  all  spring  wheat  planted  in  1955  will  be  the  lowest 
of  record,  if  growers  carry  out  the:.r  planting  intentions  as  of  March  1. 
Indications  point  to  only  lk,0  million  acres  seeded  this  year,  one-eighth 
less  than  last  year  and  slightly  less  than  the  previous  low  of  li+.l  million 
acres  seeded  in  I9U2.    The  10-year  average  for  all  spring  wheat  is  20.5 
million  seeded  acres. 


A  total  of  57.1^  million  acres  of  all  wheat  is  indicated  by  combin- 
ing the  intended  seeded  acreage  of  spring  wheat  with  the  acreage  of  winter 
wheat  planted  as  estimated  last  December.    This  is  a  decline  of  about  h.6 
million  acres  from  the  62.0  million  acres  planted  for  the  I954  wheat  crop 
and  21, h  million  acres  less  than  the  acreage  planted  for  winter  and  spring 
wheat  crops  in  1953,  the  last  year  in  which  acreage  allotments  and  market- 
ing quotas  were  not  in  effect.    A  total  of  57-1^  million  acres  seeded  to 
wheat  would  not  necessarily  be  in  excess  of  the  55-niillion  acreage  allot- 
metn,  because  allotments  this  year  are  on  the  basis  of  wheat  harvested  as 
grain. 


Intended  plantings  of  durum  wheat  are  indicated  at  only  1.1  mil- 
lion acres,  one-third  less  than  last  year  and  less  than  half  of  average 
This  prospective  acreage  does  not  take  into  account  additional  plantings 
that  may  result  from  the  Department's  announcement  in  early  March  of  in- 
creased acreage  allotments  to  provide  for  increased  production  of  Class 
Ij.  Durum  wheat  in  1955  in  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Montana.    No  sep- 
arate estimates  of  durum  wheat  acreage  in  Montana  are  being  prepared, 
but  increased  durum  plantings  in  this  area  appear  likely,  since  the  crov 
there  may  be  less  susceptible  to  rust  damage  than  that  of  other  States. 
Below  average  yields  the  past  few  years,  largely  the  result  of  damage  from 
stem  rust,  has  discouraged  plantings  of  durum  wheat.    The  I95U  durum  crop 
was  the  smallest  of  record.  ^>     uxum  ^iu^. 

The  acreage  of  other  spring  wheat  is  indicated  at  12.8  million 
acres.    This  would  be  one -tenth  less  than  the  acreage  planted  in  195k 
and  nearly  5  million  acres  or  28  percent  below  average.    Intended  acre- 
age in  the  North  Central  States  is  only  about  5  percent  below  last  year. 
In  the  Western  States,  where  more  of  the  allotted  acreage  was  seeded  to 
winter  wheat,  spring  wheat  plantings  of  one-fifth  less  than  last  year 


\Jin-cer  Wheat  Cro£  Forecast  on 
April  1  Down  Qne-.Siyth  from 
Last  Year 


The  winter  -.fheat  crop  is  indicated,  as  of  itpril  1,  at  662  mlliou 

bushels!   This  would  be  one-sixth  ^''^^."^"irLe'^  DeoUnes  f  rom  tL 
lion  bushels  and  nearly  one-fourth  less  ^^an  a^rage.  '^^^  ^^^^^ 

prospective  production  as  of  December  1  1"  ^f*"^^^  "T.L  i^rove- 

^Lins  wheat  States  and  in  most  southern  States  ""r!  *^^^"/^f,fi„e  of  l6 
ment  in  most  North  Central  States.    ^^^^  "^^^.^^^  lpr?l  for^oas?  is 

million  bushels  from  the  forecast  on       e™ber  1.    ^at  as  reported  by 
based  upon  an  ^praisal  of  the  April  i  conaioiuu  factors 
indiyidual  growers  and  upon  soil  moisture  reserves        "^^^^^'^f  ^..^ed 

affecting  c?op  production.    The  i^^^^J^t^fXl?  , tusheL  in  1953^    The  . 
acre  compares  vdth  17,2  bushels  in  195li  and  15.5  b»^heis  in 
19U1J-53  average  yield  is  15o8  bushels  per  seeded  acre. 

Total  abandoment  and  diversion      "f/  °f  ^„\2'ac?eage  s^ede'd 
dicated  at  9,0  mllion  acres.  20.7  percent  of  the  total  acre  g^^  ^^^^ 
for  all  purposes  last  fall  and  winter,    ^^is  i^  somewhat  g  ^^^^ 
the  17.3  percent  indicated  last  December.    °%the  9.0  mi  li 
7.6  million  acres  are  in  the  5-State  area  of  ^^f^  .ores!  or 

Colorado, and  New  itexico.    Bbr  the  U.  S.  last  year,  i.u    .      .  ^ 
16;2  percent  of  the  total  acreage  seeded,  were  lost  or  diverted. 

in  the  important  wheat  States  f  rom  Nebraska  to  Texas  and  westward, 

wheat  prospects  show  a  decline  or  no  change  f  J.^^d  in  lower  pro- 

Below  normal  precipitation  and  f^^'^^l  dust  storms  resul^^  P 
duction  prospects  in  O-^^^^homa,    exas    Hew  Hexi  o^  and^.yo^  g^_^^ 
considerable  area  in  5  Sta>,es  centering  acreaee  to  maturity, 

timely  rainfall  will  be  needed  to  "rry  remaining  acreage 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  ^-^^^ern  Great  Plains  and  eas  ^^^^^^^^ 
Atlantic,  freezing  temperatures  in  late  ^^^^J^^",,^  „ere  a  record 

damage  to  wheat.    In  many  parts  °f^t"^%JJ^^  tempera  ^^^^ 
low  for  late  March  and  damage  has  been  *       f  Undoubtedly, 

has  been  no  experience  with  similar  conditions  in  the  past, 
in  the  southern  States  east  of  the  "^^^f/t^Sn  San'inteSed  earlier, 
wheat  acreage  diverted  to  uses  other  than  grain  than  mten 

From  Missouri  and  Illinois  eastward   "i"*^' ^^^'il^'^than 
light  and  even  though  advancement  f  E«"*h  on  April  1  was  le=^  t 

usLl,  prospects  are  generally  f  ^aSl^rch  coW  weaLe^  to 

crop  was  not  far  enough  advanced  for  the  late  iiarcn  co 

cause  much  damage. 

in  Kansas,  considerable  loss  of  -eage  has  oc^^^^^^^^^ 
western  part  of  the  State,  where  wheat       J^^^^P-^^flJ^  ^^ch.    In  other 
high  winds,  and  the  effects  of  low  ^J"^?^^^^^^^^^"  ifJaj^^L  with 
arias  of  Kansas,  prospects  for  the  wheat  crop  ^Pf  ^^ll^^^flZ  Texis, 
eastern  and  north  central  counties  q^^^^,  f areas  have  resulted 
dust  storms  and  inadequate  J'^^feasCrn  Oklahoma  and  in 

in  heavy  abandonment  of  acreage.    In  ^^^^^^^^f  Texas  further 

the  Texas  Low  Rolling  Plains  counties  and  wheat  area^  in  xexci 
east,  the  crop  is  in  fair  to  good  condition. 
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Winter  wheat  prospects  in  Nebraska  on  April  1  were  good,  although 
down  somewhat  from  last  December*    Moisture  supplies  have  generally  been 
adequate.    Low  temperatures  in  late  March  appear  to  have  resulted  in 
little  injury.    Some  damage  from  high  i-dnds  was  reported  in  western 
counties.    In  Colorado,  prospects  for  winter  wheat  are  the  poorest  in 
years.    Lack  of  fall  and  vrinter  precipitation,  and  some  periods  of  strong 
winds,  have  been  unfavorable  for  the  crop  in  southeastern  Colorado,  In 
Montana,  VJashington,  and  Idaho,  acreage  losses  are  expected  to  be  less 
than  average.    Production  forecasts  for  these  three  States  show  no  change 
from  December  la 

European  VJinter  V,^eat  Outlook 
Generally  Favorable  2/ 

Winter  X7heat  acreage  in  Europe  normally  amounts  to  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  total,    Fall~sown  wheat  came  through  the  past  vjinter  in  gen- 
erally good  condition  over  most  of  Europe*    Reports  to  date  indicate  that 
winter-kill  was  average  or  less,  despite  extreme  variations  in  temperature, 
with  alternate  freezing  and  thawing  in  parts »    Vleather  was  unfavorable 
for  spring  vork  in  a  number  of  areas,  and  in  mid-April,  though  spring 
seeding  v;as  becoming  more  active,  it  was  still  behind  schedule  in  parts. 
Soil  conditions  were  mostly  satisfactory  at  latest  report » 

Increased  acreage  is  reported  in  a  number  of  the  larger  producing 
countries,  but  fall-sown  acreage  was  sharply  reduced  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  Low  Countries,  and  parts  of  Scandinavia,  It  is  still  too  early 
to  have  a  reliable  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  these  shortages  can 
be  made  up  by  increased  spring  wheat  acreage,  but  it  seems  unlikely  that 
the  total  wheat  acreage  will  be  as  large  as  in  19Shy  in  those  countries. 

The  acreage  of  winter  v;heat  in  France  is  one  of  the  largest  of 
recent  years,  though  not  quite  up  to  the  acreage  of  a  year  ago.  The 
condition  of  the  winter  crop  is  satisfactory  and  prospects  indicate 
that  an  above -average  production  is  probable. 

Prospects  in  Italy  are  very  favo rabies    Good  weather  favored  fall 
seeding,  and  total  acreage  is  believed  to  be  larger  than  in  Wea- 
ther conditions  have  been  favorable  to  date  and  moisture  supplies  ex- 
cellent in  most  areas.    Increased  use  of  fertilizer  and  selected  seed 
also  contributes  to  the  favorable  outlook. 

Some  decrease  in  winter  i-zheat  acreage  is  estimated  from  l/estern  Germany, 
where  heavy  fall  rains  interfered  with  seeding.    Condition  of  vjinter 
grains  v^as  mostly  satisfactory  at  latest  report,  but  spring  seeding  was 
very  backv/ard,  running  at  times  as  much  as  3  weeks  behind  normal. 

Dry  conditions  hampered  fall  seeding  operations  in  Spain,  but 
acreage  of  winter  wheat  appears  to  be  as  large  as  that  of  any  recent 
year,  despite  that  handicap.    Light  rains  in  December  and  heavy  rains 
in  January  improved  the  outlook  materially,  and  prospects  were  mostly 
satisfactory  at  latest  report, 

2/  From  Foreign  Grope  and  lJta.rkets,  j^vil  2^^  195?. 
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Weather  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  distinctly  unfavor- 
able for  fall  seeding,  as  a  result  of  heavy  rains  and  extensive  flooding. 
Winter  x^heat  acreage  early  in  December  was  estimated  to  be  only  about  half 
the  acreage  seeded  at  that  time  a  year  earlier.    Winter  wheat  acreage  has 
amounted  to  62-75  percent  of  the  total  x-iheat  acreage  in  recent  years. 
This  is  a  smaller  percentage  than  in  earlier  years,  reflecting  increased 
mechanization,  which  permits  more  timely  operations.    It  would  appear  un- 
likely, however,  that  the  full  arrears  in  seeding  of  winter  \^hea.t  could 
be  made  up  in  increased  spring  seeding,  especially  since  spring  field 
vjork  has  been  delayed  by  excessive  moisture. 

Conditions  in  the  Danube  &sin  countries  are  generally  good.  Fall 
seedings  in^Yugoslavia  and  Hungary,"  were  better  than  those  in  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria,    In  Yugoslavia,  the  acreage  is  reported  to  be  slightly  larger 
than  for  19^h»    Following  an  exceptionally  mild  winter,  conditions  for 
spring  work  were  reported  favorable « 

Fall  seeding  took  place  under  generally  favorable  conditions  in 
Hungary,    Crops  developed  well,  but  acreage  of  winter  grains  was  slightly 
below  that  of  19^h.<,  partly  because  of  a  shortage  of  seed.    Farmers  vjere 
urged  to  increase  the  acreage  of  spring  grains  to  make  good  the  arrears 
in  fall  sowing,    ^.Jet,  cold  weather,  however,  was  making  field  work  dif- 
ficult in  mid-Marcho 

Seeding  of  wheat  in  Rumania  in  the  fall  of  19Sh  was  delayed,  mainly 
because  of  the  late  corn  harvest,  on  the  basis  of  incomplete  information, 
A  mild  winter,  with  more  precipitation  than  in  19^ 3>  was  reported.  Spring 
x^ork  has  been  curtailed  by  heavy  rains  and  late  snox-;. 

In  Bulgaria,  also,  fall  seeding  of  i-jheat  was  delayed  in  certain 
areas  because  of  dry  x\reathero    Spring  work,  as  x-rell,  has  been  delayed  by 
unfavorable  xireather  conditions,  principally  late  snows» 

Wheat  prospects  are  favorable  iri  Greece,  x^here  weather  conditions 
favored  fall  seeding  and  development  of  the  grain.    Good  rainfall  has 
been  reported  for  most  areas,  \-ilth  flooding  in  some  areas.    Damage  from 
flooding  x^as  not  believed  to  have  materially  affected  the  over- all  pros- 
pects for  the  country,  at  latest  report* 

Canadian  Wheat  Acreage  Down 
about  3  Percent 

If  farmers  '  current  plans  are  realized,  wheat  acreage  in  Canada  in 
1955  will  register  the  third  consecutive  annual  decrease.    On  the  basis 
of  farmers'  intentions  at  iiarch  1,  the  acreage  seeded  to  spring  wheat 
X\rill  be  slightly  less  than  23*0  million  acres,  a  decrease  of  600,000 
acres  from  195i4»    An  indicated  decrease  of  81^0,000  acres  in  Saskatchewan 
is  almost  entirely  responsible  for  this  year's  lox-rer  acreage,  consider- 
ably more  than  offsetting  increases  planned  in  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and 
British  Columbia,    The  indicated  shift  from  wheat  to  coarse  grains  in 
parts  of  Saskatchewan  is  most  marked  in  districts  where  wheat  rust  was 
heaviest  in  195Uo 


The  combined  acreage  of  spring  and  winter  wheat,  at  23-6  million 
acres,  will,  if  realized,  be  the  smallest  since  19^+5  and  v;ill  be  about 
10  percent  below  the  five-year  (19^9-53)  average  of  26.3  mi3-lion.  Ontario' 
winter  wheat  acreage,  based  on  the  preliminary  estimate  issued  last  Novem- 
ber, is  placed  at  639,000  acres.    The  relatively  small  amount  of  winter 
wheat  grown  in  other  provinces  is  included  with  spring  wheat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  these  estimates. 

Minimum  National  Average  1933 
Support  Price  $2.06  Per  Bushel 

The  Secretary^  announced  on  September  15,  195*+  that  the  national 
average  support  price' for  the  1955  crop  would  be  not  less  than  $2.06  per 
bushel,  l8  cents  less  than  the  support  for  the  195^  crop.    This  was  82^ 
percent  of  the  August  15;  195^  wheat  parity  price  of  $2.50.  3/  If  the 
wheat  parity  price  as  of  July  1,  1955  (the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1955  crop)  is  higher,  the  support  level  will  be  increased 
to  reflect  82^  percent  of  the  parity  price  at  that  time.    Parity  as  of 
March  15  this  year  was  $2.52.  V 

As  in  the  past  k  years,  farmers  will  again  assume  warehouse  stor- 
age charges.    Prices  to  growers  in^l953-5U  averaged  $2.0U  per  bushel, 
17  cents  below  the  announced  loan  rate,  or  about  8  cents  below  the  effec- 
tive rate --announced  rate  with  allowance  for  warehouse  storage.    In  cal- 
c^olating  the  average  price  unredeemed  loan  wheat  is  priced  at  the  loan 
rates . 

Set -Aside  Raised  from 

522  Million  to  500  Million 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  March  30  announced  that  an  addi- 
tional 100  million  bushels  of  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  wheat  stocks 
had  been  "set  aside"  under  the  provisions  of  the    Agricultural  Act  of  195^- 
This  brings  the  total  of  wheat  set-aside  to  500  million  bushels,  the 
maximum  authorized.    On  September  15,  195^^,14-00  million  bushels  of  wheat 
were  set  aside  in  the  initial  action  \mder  these  special  provisions . 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  195I+  provided  that  not  less  than  kOO  mil- 
lion nor  more  than  500  million  bushels  of  CCC-held  wheat  were  to  be  set 
aside  and  insulated  from  normal  markets .    This  wheat  can  then  be  disposed 
of  in  ways  v;hich  will  not  disturb  normal  trade  in  either  domestic  or  for- 
eign markets .    No  sales  of  wheat  from  the  set-aside  can  be  made  for 

3/  Parity  is  determined  by  multiplying  the  base  price  of  88.U  cents  per 
bushel  (average  of  60  months  from  August  I909  to  July  I91U)  by  the  index 
of  prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes  (1910-14=100),  which,  as  of  August  15, 
1954  was  283,    The  minimum  loan  for  the  1955  crop  at  the  national  farm 
level,  at  82^  percent  of  the  resulting  parity  of  $2.50,  equaled  $2.06. 

h/  The  index  of  prices  paid,  interest,  and  taxes  on  March  15,  1955,  was 
285,  which  X  88.U  results  in  a  parity  of  $2,52,  82J  percent  of  which  is 
$2.08. 
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"unrestricted"  use  (to  meet  the  need  for  increased  sapplies  3/)at  le§g 
than  105  percent  of  the  current  parity  price  6/  . 

Raising  the  wheat  set-aside  from  kOO  million  to  500  million  "buB^e Is 
may  affect  the  minimum  support  level  for  the  1956   :ropj  wheat  ^^^^^^^^ 
the  set-aside  is  not  counted  in  computing  the  plic    support  -^Qvel.  INPV 
theless,  the  support  level  for  the  I956  wheat  cjop  is  likely  to  ^:=^®!;^ 
that  for  this  year's  crop.    Under  the  Agricultur  il  Act  of  195^.  ^^«!^F?+h 
for  the  1956  crop  will  range  from  90  to  75  percent  of  parity 
a  range  of  90  to  82  l/2  percent  of  parity  from  ihe  a95'5  crop.    lo  J^JJ^^^^"^ 
the  Act  also  requires  a  shift  from  the  "old"  to  the  'new"  parity  at  t^e 
rate  of  5  percent  a  year  beginning  in  1956.    Coi  .sequontly,  the  loan  ra^e 
for  the  1956  crop  will  be  based  on  "transitional""  parity— 95  percent  01 
the  old  parity  price. 


The  actual  minimiam  loan  rate  will  depend  on  the  total  supply  avail- 
able.; excluding  amounts  remaining  in  the  set-aside,  and  could  result  in 
a  minimum  price  range  between  82  and  75  percent  of  parity.    If  old  parity 
at  the  time  next  year's  loan  rate  is  calculated  is  the  same  as  in  March, 
1955,  the  transitional  parity  would  be  $2.39  per  bushel.    Thus,  the  na- 
tional average  loan  rate  would  be  between  $1.96  per  bushel  (82  percent 
of  parity)  and  $1.79  P^^  bushel  (75  percent  of  parity). 

These  calculations,  of  course,  also  assume  that  farmers  will  vote 
in  favor  of  marketing  quotas  for  the  1956  crop.    If  quotas  are  voted  down, 
thf>  loan  rate  to  producers  as  set  by  law  is  50  percent  of  parity.  Using 
the  "transitional"  parity  figured  above,  this  would  be  $1.20  per  bushel. 

Department  Will  Not  Develop 
A  Feed -Wheat  Program 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  announced  on  March  9  that  it 
will  not  initiate  a  program  for  the  subsidized  distribution  of  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  wheat  stocks  for  feed  use.    In  general,  CCC  wheat  can- 
not be  sold  domestically  at  less  than  105  percent  of  the  price  support 
level  plus  handling  charges.    There  are  exceptions  for  commodities  which 
are  going  out  of  condition,  and  for  sales  for  feed  use  under  special  con- 
ditions.   Some  minor  quantities  of  wheat  which  was  not  of  accepted  food- 


5/  The  "set-aside"  may  be  disposed  of  only  for  (l)  foreign  relief  pur- 
poses, (2)  developing  new  or  expanded  markets,  (3)  donation  to  school  lunch 
programs,  (k)  transfer  to  the  national  stockpile,  (5)  research,  experimental, 
or  educational  purposes,  (6)  disaster  relief  purposes  in  the  United  States, 
(7)  sales  to  meet  the  need  for  increased  supplies,  in  which  case,  the  sales 
price    shall  be  not  less  than  105  percent  of  current  parity. 

6/  The  CCC  is  authorized  to  sell  in  the  domestic  market  wheat  other  than 
from  the  set-aside  out  of  stocks  it  owns  at  105  percent  of  the  current 
support  price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 


use  quality  have  Lu.  the  past  been  sold  for  feed  use  at  feed  price  levels. 
Some  relatively  small  quantities  of  CCC -owned  v-heat  v.iiich  is  not  suitable 
for  storage ;  in  selected  locations,  are  currently  offered  for  sale  in  the 
DepartEent ' s  monthly  domestic  sales  list,  for  feed  use  at  marliet  prices. 
Other  than  a  continuation  of  these  relatively  minor  special  sales,  however, 
the  Department  does  not  plan  a  wheat  feed -use  program. 

The  CCC  Authorized  to  Consolidate 
and  Rotate  CCC -owned  Uheat 

The  Department  announced  on  March  29  that  the  CCC  has  been  authorized 
to  consolidate  and  rotate  CCC-o^^raed  stocks  of  wheat  by  selling  its  wheat 
and  repurchasing  equivalent  quantities .    This  action  is  authorized  by  the  * 
set-aside  provision  (Section  10i+)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  195^  and  will 
be  applied  for  the  present  in  a  limited  manner. 

This  method  will  permit  more  orderly  handling  of  the  inventory  of 
wheat  the  CCC  new  has  in  the  set-aside  and  will  also  enable  quicker  and 
more  efficient  turnover  of  stocks  to  hold  deterioration  to  a  minimun.  In 
consolidating  stocks,  the  CCC  will  sell  wheat  at  prevailing  market  prices 
where  located  at  country  or  inland  storage  points  and  offset  such  sales 
by  purchasing  wheat  of  equal  quantity  or  value  at  terminal  or  port  loca- 
tion where  it  can  be  more  readily  moved  into  use.    Rotation  of  the  wheat 
inventory  where  needed  because  of  age^  questionable  storability,  or  other 
reasons,  will  be  carried  out  in  a  similar  manner,  by  selling  and  buying 
equivalent  quantities  of  wheat.    Under  this  method  of  operation,  wheat 
will  move  in  the  normal  way  throguh  private  trade  channels  and  CCC  will 
have  considerably  more  flexibility  in  the  handling  of  its  inventory. 

USDA  officials  pointed  out  that  several  weeks  may  be  needed  before 
full  details  of  this  operation  can  be  announced. 

Survey  Shows  Increase  in  Commercial 
Grain  Storage  Capacity 

Nation-wide  off -farm  commercial -type  grain  storage  capacity  was 
estimated  at    2, 819,815, COO  bushels  as  of  December  31  compared  with 
2,175,9^2,000  in  1951,  when  the  last  survey  was  made.    This  represents 
an  increase  of  6^3,873,000  bushels.    The  facilities  included  in  the  total 
are  private,  public,  and  some  flat  storage.    The  facilities  surveyed  are 
for  storage  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  shelled  corn,  field  seeds,  dried 
beans  and  peas,  rice,  and  other  grains.    CCC -owned  emergency  storage  is 
not  included.    This  totals  around  8U0  million  bushels,  not  including  the 
mothball  fleet,  in  \>7hich  about  70  million  bushels  of  wheat  is  stored.  The 
storage  capacity  in  about  k3  major  terminals  and  sub -terminals  in  the 
U.  S.,  for  which  commercial  stocks  are  reported,  totaled  about  623  mil- 
lion as  of  December  3I,  19%,  compared  with  about  520  million  on  June  1, 
I95I.;    This  is  an  increase  of  about  I03  million  bushels.    A  breakdown  by 
States  is  sho-vna  in  table  1.  - 
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EFFECTS  ON  OUTLOOI^  FORECASTS  OF  DIFFERENCES 
BETWEEN  EARLY  SEASON  AND  FINAL  ESTIMTES 
OF  PRODUCTION  7/ 

it  is  well  known  that  early-season  forecasts  of  production  on 
T,ht    ivAbrage  differ  more  from  the  final  estimates  than  do  later  fore- 
c-j.sts.    This  article        summarize©  one  phase  of  a  research  project 
iesigned  to  determine  by  how  much  the  forecasts  in  each  month  differ 
from  the  final  estimate.    One  segment  of  the  project  is  discussed  here — 
that  relating  to  wheat,  rye,  and  rice,  the  crops  for  which  outlook  f-)rH- 
casts  are  given  in  the  Wheat  Situation. 

The  first  forecast  of  thepproduction  of  winter  wheat  is  published 
about  December  20  of  the  year  before  harvest.    Monthly  forecasts  of 
production  of  winter  wheat  are  madd  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  from 
April  through  Augusts     In  each  case,  monthly  forecasts  are  based  on  th 
condition  of  the  crop  on  the  first  of  the  month  and  assume  average 
weather  during  the  remainder  of  the  growing  season,    A  preliminary 
estimate  of  the  production  for  the  year  is  issued  in  December,  and  a 
revised  estimate  is  published  in  the  annual  summary  report  for  the 
following  December.    A  further  revision,  based  on  Census  benchmark 
data  published  every  5  years,  is  made  as  soon  as  possible  after  these 
data  beceme  available.     Similar  information  is  issued  for  spring  wheat, 
with  a  breakdown  into  durum  and  other  spring  wheat,  and  rye  and  rice, 
although  the  months  in  which  these  forecasts  are  issued  differ  from 
those  for  winter  wheat. 

One  way  in  which  differences  between  early-season  forecasts  and 
final  production  estimates  can  be  studied  is  in  terms  of  standard 
deviations  of  the  differences.    Standard  deviations  are  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  scatter  or  dispersion  about  an  average  such  that  the 
average  plus  or  minus  one  standard  deviation  will  ordinarily  include 
about  two-thirds  of  the  observations.    With  the  kind  of  data  analyzed 
in  this  study,  the  size  of  the  standard  deviation  directly  indicates 
the  relative  size  of  the  differences  for  any  given  mcnthLjc  forecast 
from  the  preliminary  December  production  estimate.    A  forecast  of  the 
winter  wheat  drop  in  the  December  prior  to  harvest  first  was  published 
in  1936c    Based  on  data  for  1936-53,  the  standard  deviation  of  the 
difference  between  this  forecast  and  the  estimate  of  the  size  of 
the  crop  published  in  December  following  harvest  is  131  million 
bushels.  This  means  that  roughly  two-uhi?d5>.  of  the  di'ffex^enaes  hetveen  the 
early  December  forecast  and  the  pi-oduotion  estimate        '  ■. 


2/  Summary  of  an  article  by  Hyman  Weingarten.    The  research 
which  this  article  is  based  was  carried  on  under  authority  of  th-_ 
Agricultural  Marketing  Act  of  1946  (RMA,  Title  II), 
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vill  equal  or  be  less  thari  I3I  million  bushels.    For  tne  April  fore- 
cast, this  figure  drops  to  85  million  bushels.    A  decline  to  70  million 
bushels  takes  place  for  the  June  forecast,  with  a  drop  to  ih  million 
bushels  in  August.    Forecasts  of  the  ^/inter  wheat  crop  issued  in  May 
and  subsequent  months  go  back  to  I912.    Figure  1  shows  standard  devia- 
tions based  on  data  for  3  periods       1912-53,  I925-53  ^and  1936-53. 
The  3  sets  of  figures  are  almost  identical,  suggesting  that  the  past 
18  years  are  long  enough  to  give  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  relative 
size  of  the  differences  for  the  early-season  forecasts. 

Figure  1  also  shows  the  standard  deviations  of  the  year-to-year 
changes  in  production  for  the  periods  I912-49,  1923-k9,  and  1936-^4-9. 
These  computations  were  based  on  the  production  estimates  made  after 
Census  data  becane  available.    Standard  deviations  of  the  differences 
for  early- season  forecas-cs  are  smaller  than  the  standard  deviations  of 
year-to-year  changes  in  all  months  of  forecast  except  the  December 
prior  to  harvest. 

Anoths«*vay  to  study  the  usefulness  of  the  early-season  pro- 
duction forecasts  in  connection  with  price  or  utilization  forecasts 
is  in  terms  of  thepercencage  of  variation  of  the  year-to-year  changes 
in  production  that  coioid  be  forecac-t  by  making  use  of  them.  These 
percentages  are  sioianarized  in  figure  2  for  the  various  crops,  using 
a  consistent  time  period  to  the  extent  possible.    Only  kk  percent  of 
the  year-to-year  variation  of  production  of  winter  wheat  can  be 
forecast  on  the  average  by  making  use  of  the  December  forecast  for 
the  year  preceding  harvest,  but  this  percentage  increases  to  about 
80  in  May,  to  about  95  in  July,  and  to  over  99  in  August.    For  the 
spring  wheats,  the  forecasts  from  Ssptember  on  explain  over  95  percent 
of  the  year-to-year  variation  in  production.    For  rye,  the  last  fore- 
cast, issued  in  August,  is  associated  with  only  about  85  percent  of 
the  year-to-year  change  in  production,  and  the  November  forecast  for 
rice  is  associated  with  only  about  80  percent  of  the  change  in  the 
preliminary  December  production  estimate  for  that  crop.  Adjustments 
on  the  average  after  the  preliminary  December  estimate  are  negligible 
for  all  items  except  rice. 


Cdpies  of  this  article  in  full  can  be  obtained 
by  writing  the  Division  of  Marketing  Information, 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  v;ashington  25,  D.C.    The  com- 
plete article  discusses  data  and  methods  of 
analysis  used  and  presents  complete  details  for 
the  several  crops.    It  also  includes  a  dis- 
cussion of  relations  between  the  several  avail- 
able estimates  of  season  average  prices. 


Tatle  1  .-  Estimated  capacity  cf  off -farm  coniLerciai-t;>'pe  gruin 
storage  facilities,  195^  w: th  comparison 
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Table  2. --All  wheat  and  winter  wheat:    Acreage,  yield,  and 
production,  United  States,  I919-55 


Year 

of 
har- 
vest 


1919 
1920 
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1923 
192if 
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19*4-0 
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19^2 

19^3 
19^i+ 
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19^8 

1950 
1951 
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1953 
195^^  1/ 
1955  2/ 


n,kko 
67,977 
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55,706 
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67,177 

67,559 
66,if63 
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69,009 
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1,107,623 
1,152,118 

1,358,911 
1,294,911 
1,098,415 

1,019,389 
980,810 

1,298,957 
1,169,484 
969,781 
(639,000) 


51,391 
i^5,505 
i^5,^79 
47,415 
45,488 
38,638 
40,922 
4o,6o4 
44,134 
48,431 
44,145 

45,248 

^5,915 
43,628 

44,602 
44,836 
47,436 
49,986 
57,845 
56,464 
46,154 

^3,536 
46,045 
38,855 
38,515 
46,821 

50,463 
52,227 
58,248 
58,332 
61,177 

52,399 
55,784 
56,730 
56,998 
46,084 
43,442 


14.6 
13.5 
13.3 
12.1 
12.2 
14.8 
9.8 
15.6 
12.4 
12.0 
13.3 

14.0 

18,0 

11.3 
8.4 

9.6 
9.9 
10.5 
11.9 
12.1 

12.3 

13.6 
14.6 
18.1 
14.0 
16,1 
16.2 

16.7 
18.2 

17.0 

14.0 

14.1 
11.6 
16.7 
15.5 
17.2 
15.2 


Produc- 
tion 


1,000 
"bushels ) 

748,46c 
613,221! 

602,795! 
571,^5S' 
555,29s 
573,56:^ 
400, 61c. 

631,607 

548,188. 
579,066 
587,051 

633,80^!' 
825,315 
i^91,511 
378,28: 
438,683 
469, 4l£ 
523,605 
688,57^' 
685,17fi' 
565,672: 

592,80Si 
673,727' 
702,159 
537 

751,901 
816,98s 
869,59a 
1,058,97^ 
990,141 
858,127 

740,682: 
646,325; 
1,059,558' 
881,608- 

790,737. 
662,252: 


1/  Pxelim.lnary . 

2/  April  1  estimate 
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A'atle  3«-  Wheat,  all:    Seeded  acreage  in  specified  wheat 
growing  regions,  United  States,  1919-55 


Region 


Hard  red  winter^    Spring  wheat 
wheat  1/      ;  2/ 


'Soft  red  winter 
'       wheat  3/ 


1,000  acres 


1,000  acres 


1,000  acres 


c  ( ,  D.jD 

20 , ^15 

10,500 

, Uoo 

21 , 700 

OA  £i£ir\ 
20, DDU 

19,905 

17 , 106 

<=^J;^30 

20,526 

15,4ol 

15  ,  4-0i+ 

16,065 

^3,910  . 

17,533 

15,^39 

tiU,l,7 

1d,00d 

12,4-14 

'i<-,093 

10,295 

ll,9'i-5 

'^3,935 

a.c5,05D 

11,261+ 
ll,6ol 

-t>,53T 

19, '+07 

21,130 

T  t,      li  aA 

li+,k9o 

20 , C07 

10,523 

"^^^^  3-7 

19,959 

10,009 
10,70 f 

19, 

20,  703 

10,0o5 

P7  n7A 

'-{  }\J  10 

21,535 

10,75p 

17,710 

11,7^5 

20,d05 

12,dOO 

Po  O'ai 
*^i?,l?31 

21,O0o 

T  0     aIi  0 

13,042 

■3k  Q'5'3 

ori  aA^ 
cU , OOO 

15,733 

OA  AAIi 

,  90 

13 , D2U 

pB  opa 

15 , 929 

11,392 

n  A  ^irA 
10,050 

t-D  ,  J-.Lc 

T  '-'    aI.  a 

1 1 , 240 

07  CO  A 

1d,7d2 

10,73° 

PQ  oAr\ 
J  ;  ciQKJ 

l'+,737 

0,339 

23,525 

17,083 

8,238 

28,961 

19,193 

9,978 

31,952 

18,616 

10,29^ 

33,837 

20,037 

9,03^^ 

37,553 

20,61+8 

10,289 

36,509 

20,21+1+ 

11,156 

39,385 

22,693 

11,165 

32,890 

18,967 

9,967 

35,^36 

22,091 

10,128 

35,351 

22,11+3 

10,175 
11,165 

35,193 

21,392 

28,693 

16,1+90 

8,698 

26,677 

15,026 

8,328 

Pacific  North- 
west 1+/ 


1,000  acres 


verage 
1929-33 
919 
920 
921 
922 

923 
921+ 

925 
926 

927 
928 

929 
930 
1931 
932 
933 

935 
936 
937 
938 

939 
9I+0 
9^1 
9h2 

9kk 

9^5 
19^6 

I9J+7 
19^8 

19^9 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
195^+  5/ 

1955  1/    

1/  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Nebraska,  and  Colorado. 
2/  North  Dakota,  Montana,  South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota. 

3/  Ohio,  Misso\iri,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Virginia 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Iferyland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  West  Virginia. 
hj  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 


5 

,202 

i+j 

»77i^ 

1 

l+. 

,817 

,283 

k 

,260 

3' 

.97^ 

3, 

r958 

5. 

1 

1+; 

,-11-/* 
256 

612 

1 

1+^ 

699 

5! 

106 

3i 

.361 

kj 

662 

1+; 

353 

5j 

a), 

945 

293 

1, 

»3d5 

5; 

rll7 

5, 

3I+9 

1+; 

305 

3j 

9kl 

l+. 

171 

1 

k. 

rl29 

3; 

r502 

kj 

,205 

^; 

602 

>793 

5, 

.1^3 

5, 

,373 

5, 

,582 

5. 

,950 

5. 

,168 

5; 

,31+8 

5. 

,963 

6 

,208 

ki 

,k91 

k, 

r069 

^  Preliaiinary, 


6/  December  195^  winter  estimate  ajod  Ifetrch  1955  spring  prospective  plantings. 
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Table    8.-  Wheat:    Supply  and  distribution,  Pacific  NorthweBt 
(Oregon,  Washington  and  Northern  Idaho)  19k9-^k 


Item 


Supply- 
Carryover,  July  1 
Stocks  on  farms 
Stocks  off  farms 
Total 
Production 
Inshipments  1/ 
Total  supply 

Distribution 
Disappearance 
Used  for  seed 
Milled  for  flour 
Used  for  feed  2/ 
Total 
Rail  shipments 

of  grain 
E:q)ort^  of  grain 
Total  disappear- 
ance 

Carryover,  June.  30 
Total  distribution 

Difference, 
unaccounted  5/ 


Year  beginning  July 


19^9 


1950 


1951 


1952 


1953 


July-December 


1,000 
bu. 


1,996 
23,923 


1,000 
bu. 


1,995 
28,120 


1,000 
bu. 


1,000 
bu. 


25,919  30,115 


5,326 
30,851 
10,206 
^6,3»3 


102,800 
18; 900 

151,815 


2,268  1,335 

22,59^   6^350 

24,862  T,6B5 

175,697 


1,000 
bu. 


1,566 
25,^73 


1953  ;   195^  _j 


1,000 

bu. 


1,566 
25,^73 


27,039  27,039 


125,9^ 
2B:60 

156735^ 


132,081 
183,471 


1,000 
bu. 


4,502 
J5,261f. 
79, W 


132,081 
.ji;695 
170; 815 


108,905 
17,7233 
206, 39^" 


6,00 
35,18 
9,092 

50,285 


5,929 
31^,203 
8,876 

49,008 


6,177      k,k93  3,7hQ  3,58U, 

3^^,077  33,^66  l6,108  17,869) 

9,162      7,9^5  ^,180  3,643 i 

"49,416  45,906  24,036  25709^' 


2,318 
60,155 


1,980       2,419  1,687 


1,61+3 
58,575 


7^,427   117,268  81,797 
108,856   126,692   168,715    132,900  106,124 


875  3/1,090 

28,957  t+7i8,oQ8 


53,868  44,27l»( 


30,115  24,862  7 ,685  27,039  79,766  126,562  169 , 4o8  ^ 
i3t^,971   151,55^    176,1100    159,939   185^^90    180,430  gjTgg"! 


■2,531 


+261       -703       -3,585     -2,1+19     -9,615  -7,286 


1/  Grain,    Imports  included  with  inshipments. 

2/  Includes  an  estimate  of  wheat  purchased  for  feed  by  farmers  from  other  farmers, 
but  does  not  include  "wheat,  mixed  feed"  or  other  wheat  residuals  commonly  used 
in  prepared  fe^^as, 

3/  Partly  e&':  .,?iated. 

5/  Inspected  jp:ain  exports. 

5/  Difference  between  total  supplies  and  total  distributiont  Plus  sign  indicates 
total  supply  exceeds  total  distribution. 

Cozpilad  by  the  Crop  Reporting  Service  from  official  Government  releases  and 
inr"oi„o"tion  ot-jn:.ned  from  the  following:    State  and  Federal  Grain  Inspec-:ion 
Di\':  t:_cr:i;,  Coiawx  ity  Credit  Corporation,  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Ai;.cy  Port 
of  Ej.>jarki.tion,  all  railroads  operating  in  the  Northwest,  and  grain  dealers,  flour 
millers,  and  feed  millers  located  in  the  Northwest, 


:5-lU3 
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Table  9  .-  Wheat:    Weighted  average  cash  price,  specified 
markets  and  dates  195^-55 


All 

No 

.  2  : 

;  clas 

ses 

Dark 

Hard  : 

.  and  cr 

rades 

and 

Hard  : 

:  si 

X 

Winter  : 

■  date 

:  mark 

ets 

Kansas  City: 

■  195U; 

1955 

195U; 

1955' 

Dol. 

Dol, 

Dol. 

Dol. 

lonth 

'  January 

2.5^ 

2.6ii. 

2.38 

2.kk 

1  February 

2.57 

2.61 

2.39 

2.1+6 

March 

2.5U 

2.60 

2.i+2 

2.ii6 

^eek  ended 


No.  1 
Dark 
N .  Spring 
Minneapolis 


195^:  1955 


No.  2 
Hard 
Amber  Durum 
Minneapolis 


195^+:  1955 


No.  2 

No.  1 

Red  Winter 

Soft  VThite 

St .  Louis 

Portland  1/ 

195^';  1955 

195^:  1955 

Dol.    Dol.    Dol,    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.    Dol.  Dol. 


2.53  2.73  3-83  ---  2.19  2.3h  2.33  2.36 
2.53  2.73  3.Qk2/h^Q.h  2.23  2.31  2.3^  2.37 
2.60    2.71    3.55  2.33    2.20    2.3^  2.39 


February  18 

2.55 

2 

.63 

2.38 

2.1+8 

2.56 

2. 71+ 
2.76 

3.77 

2.22 

2.28 

2.35 

2.38 

25 

2.5i+ 

2 

.61 

2.42 

2.1+3 

2.55 

---  2.30 

2.35 

2.38 

March 

k- 

2.5^ 

2 

.59 

2.U3 

2.1+1 

2.58 

2.76 

3-57 

---  2.31 

2.23 

2.35 

2.38 

11- 

2.50 

2 

.62 

2.1+2 

2.1+6 

2.58 

2.77 

3.50 

---  2.1+0 

2.23 

2.3*+ 

2.38 

18; 

2.5*+ 

2 

.59 

2.kl 

2.1+6 

2.60 

2.68 

3.50 

2.3*+ 

2.3*+ 

2.38 

25: 

2.58 

2 

.61 

2.1+2 

2.1+8 

2.65 

2.69 

3.57 

---  2.28 

2.21 

2.3'+ 

2.1+0 

April 

1: 

2.58 

2 

.59 

2.U3 

2.U9 

2.60 

2.66 

2.20 

2.3*+ 

2.*i-2 

8: 

2.57 

2 

.5U 

2.1+5 

2.1+5 

2.57 

2.59 

3.6i+ 

2.22 

2.31^ 

2.i+2 

15: 

2.56 

2 

.'58 

2.1+2 

2.1+6 

2.60 

2.65 

3.58 

  2.18 

2.18 

2.33 

2.1+0 

1/  Average  daily  cash  quotations.    2/  1  car. 

Table  10.-  Wheat:    Average  closing  prices  of  May  futures, 
specified  markets  and  dates j  1951+-55 


Chicago 


Kansas  City 


Minneapolis 


Period 

1951+ 

:  1955 

1951+  *: 

1955  ; 

I95I+ 

!  1955 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Del. 

Month 

January 

2.11 

2.27 

2.15 

2.30 

2.27 

2.1+2 

February 

2.15 

2.21 

2.21 

2.28 

2.31 

2.U1 

March 

2.25 

2.13 

2.27 

2.25 

2.35 

2.1+2 

VJeek  ended 

February  18 

2.16 

2.21 

2.21 

2.27 

2.32 

2.i+l 

25 

2.19 

2.II+ 

2. 21+ 

2.25 

2.36 

2.1+0 

March  h 

2.23 

2.13 

2.25 

2.2U 

2.36 

2.1+1 

11 

2.23 

2.13 

2.27 

2.21+ 

2.37 

2.i+2 

18 

2.29 

2.15 

2.29 

2.25 

2.36 

2.1+2 

25 

2.23 

2.12 

2.26 

2.2I+ 

2.33 

2.1+3 

April  1 

2.19 

2.1k 

2.2U 

2.26 

2.35 

2.1+3 

8 

2.17 

2.09 

2. 21+ 

2.20 

2.36 

2.39 

15 

2.13 

2,09 

2.23 

2.22 

2.33 

2.39 
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Table  I3  •  -  V/heat:    Prices  per  bushel  in  3  exporting  countries  Friday  nearest 
mid  month,  January -April  1955  weekly,  February -April  1955 


Hard  Spring 


Soft 


1 

1 

Date 
(Friday) 

No.  1  Dark 
Northern, 
:      13  percent 
:      protein  at 
:       Duluth  1/' 
(United  States) 

No.  2 
Manitoba 
Northern 
at  Fort 
William  2/3/' 
(Canada) 

Hard  Winter 
No.  1  at 

Galveston  k/ 
(United 
States) 

No.  1 

VJhite  at 
Portland 

1/ 
(United 
States) 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Friday  Mid -month 

Jan. 

Ih 

2.63 

1.7^ 

2.58 

2.36 

Feb. 

18 

i  2.66 

1.75 

2.60 

2.38 

Mar . 

18 

2.61 

1.75 

2.3k 

2.k0 

Apr. 

15 

2.60 

1.75 

2.52 

2.39 

Weekly 

Feb. 

11 

2.61 

1.1k 

2.57 

2.38 

25 

2.6k 

1.75 

2.57 

2.38 

Mar . 

h  : 

2.65 

1.76 

2.56 

2.38 

11  : 

2.69 

1.75 

2.56 

2.38 

25  : 

2 . 62 

1.76 

2.5^ 

2.k0 

Apr. 

1  : 

2.59 

1.76 

2.53 

2.k2 

7  : 

2.57 

1.76 

2.kQ 

2.U2 

Australia 
3/  k/ 


Dollars 


5/1.65 


1/  Spot  or  to  arrive.    2/  Fort  William  quotation  is  in  store.    3/  Sales  to  non- 
contract  countries.    Converted  to  United  States  currency,    k/  F.o.b.  ship.  5/ 
Reported- as  average  price  to  various  countries  in  Asia  in  late  February. 

Table  lif  .-  Wheat:    Estimated  January  1  supplies  in  principal 
exporting  countries,  19^5-55  l/ 


Year 

United  States  [ 

Canada 

Argentina 

Australia 

Total  (k) 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

Mil.  bu. 

1^5 

828 

592 

330 

112 

1,862 

1^6 

682 

3k3 

225 

lk5 

1,397 

19kl 

6k2 

3^0 

2U0 

130 

1;352 

19ke> 

801 

300 

270 

220 

1,591 

19I19 

865 

335 

2»+5 

205 

1;650 

1950  • 

900 

325 

230 

225 

1,680 

1951 

1,002 

kko 

215 

215 

1,872 

1952 

853 

555 

85, 

175 

1,668 

1953 

1,106 

685 

275 

■  205  ■ 

2,271 

195k 

1;332 

810 

280 

225 

2,647 

1955  2/  • 

1,460 

705 

325 

250 

2,7^0 

1/  Data  for  Northern  Hemisphere  countries  represent  January  1  stocks;  estimates 
for  Southern  Hemisphere  countries  include  the  new  crop  as  well  as  stocks  of  old  crop 
wheat  on  January  1.    2/  Preliminary  estimates. 

Data  from  Office  of  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  Estimates  on  the  basis  of  of- 
ficial statistics,  reports  of  United  States  Foreign  Service  officers,  or  other  in- 
formation . 
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Table  16  ,--V/heat:    Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover  in  the  United 
States^  Canada,  Argentina,  and  Australia,  April  1,  1953-55 

 UNITED  STATES   


Item 


Carryover  stocks,  July  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
EJ5)orts,  July  1  through  Iviarch  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover 


1952-53 


1953-5^ 


195^-55 
Preliminary 


--Million  bushels 

256  563 

1,299  1,169 

1,555  1,732 

675  618 

880  1,11^ 

253  151 

627   963  


CAI^ADA 


Carryover  stocks,  August  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  1/ 
Supp3J.es  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  August  1  through  14arch  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover 


217 

688 

905 
150 

755 
225 
530 


ARGEOTIITA 


Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  3I  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover 


5 

280 
285 

137 
1U8 
6 

lh2 


AUSTRALIA 


Carryover  stocks,  December  1 
New  crop 

Total  supplies 
Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/ 
Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover 
Exports,  December  1  through  March  31  2/ 
Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover 


17 
199 
2IB 
16 
iko 

29 

 111 

TOTALS  FOR  THE  FOUR  COUNTRIES 


■3^ 

6lh 

9B3 
lh6 

837 
171 

666 


73 
228 
301 
129 
172 

35 
117 


"1^ 
128 
23^ 

69 
167 

16 
lh9 


902 
__970 
1,'B72 

ep 

205 

yi,oU2 


583 
299 

B52 
160 
722 
171 

551 


275 
335 
132 
203 

158 


95 
167 
2^2 

70 
192 
36 

156 


Carryover  stocks,  beginning  of  season  ; 

^^95 

1,043 

1,640 

New  crop  i 

2,209 

1,711 

Total  supplies  i 

;  2,961 

3,252 
962 

3,m 

Domestic  requirements  for  season  l/  : 

.  1,038 

987 

Supplies  available  for  export  or  carryover  ! 

1,923 

2,290 

2,36U 

Exports,  season  through  March  3I  2/  i 

513 

375 

Supplies  on  April  1  for  export  or  carryover  : 

1,410 

1,915 

1,907 

1/  Estimated  requirements  for  seed,  food  (milling  for  domestic  use)  and  feed 
for  the  season. 
2/  Exports  of  wheat  and  flour  in  grain  equivalent. 
3/  Without  imports.  ' 


U.  S»  Department  of  Agriculture 
Washington  2$,  D.  C» 


Penalty  for  private  use  to  avoid 
payment  of  postage  ^i300 


OFFICIAL  BUSINESS 
AMS-  ¥S-lii3-U/55 


NOTICE  : 

If  you  no  longer  need  this   ; 

publication,  check  here    /       /  : 

return  this  sheet,  and  your  : 

name  vrill  be  dropped  from  the  : 

mailing  list.  ; 

If  your  address  should  be  : 

changed,  inrite  the  new  address  : 

on  this  sheet  and  return  the  j 

:whole  sheet  to:  : 

; Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  : 

1 United  States  Department  of  i 

;  Agriculture  i 

; Washington  25>  D.  C.  J 


